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seized and sold him to a Jamaica planter. The boy
in his misery wrote to Sharp, who at once began the
crusade which ended in the Act for the Abolition of
the Slave Trade. The struggle was a long and diffi-
cult one, for the law, as it was then understood, was
against the slave. Sharp, who knew no law, pro-
ceeded to study it, and published a tract on " The
Injustice of Tolerating Slavery in England." In
this instance the slave-owners gave up their case,
worn out by Sharp's persistence. He proceeded to
take up several other cases of negro slaves in England,
with a view to forcing the courts to decide whether
a slave could be legally held in England. Lord
Mansfield was very reluctant to decide the general
question, but eventually > in 1772, in the case of
Somersett, after endless toil by Sharp and his
friends, and many delays, the famous judgment was
delivered which decided that a slave, so soon as he sets
foot on British soil, ipso facto ceases to be enslaved.
"And therefore the black must be discharged."1
About this time Sharp entered into correspond-
ence with an American Quaker, Anthony Benezet,
and this encouraged him to co-operate with American
abolitionists, a co-operation which continued through-
out his life. This correspondence also led Sharp
to take up the question of negotiations for peace
with America, which was incidentally the cause
of his giving up his clerkship in the Ordnance
1 See below, pp. 233-236, where this famous decision is described
in more detail.